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such strong words, as come to our lips without picking and choosing 
them, or consulting the tastes of those ungenerous critics who have 
never felt any honest enthusiasm themselves, and who are mean enough 
to confound the free expression of it by others with the forced superla- 
tives of some hireling of the press. 



GALLERY OF THE DUSSELDORF ARTISTS. 

We wish to make a few observations on these pictures and the influ- 
ence they ought to have upon American Art. The subject is both im- 
portant and difficult. We approach it, feeling a sincere respect for the 
modern German Schools, and, at the same time, a strong desire for the 
advancement of our own countrymen, and a proper appreciation of what 
they have already accomplished. However imperfect, therefore, our 
reasoning may be, we trust that the spirit with which it is offered may 
be acceptable. 

Let us endeavor, in the first place, to fix the positive rank to which 
these Dusseldorf pictures are entitled in the world of Art — which they 
should have in Germany — England — anywhere — in the estimation of 
critics who are not warped by national predilections or prej udices of 
any sort. 

There are fifty-six of them at present on exhibition, which may be 
classed, according to subjects, as follows : — two are of a religious charac- 
ter ; four historical or heroic ; fourteen are tableaux de genre, or represent- 
ations of common life in its every-day relations ; there are twenty land- 
scapes; five illustrations of the drama or poetical literature; three of 
architecture ; two of marine ; two of still life ; three of portraiture ; 
and there is one animal piece. Thus it will be seen that landscapes 
and genre paintings greatly preponderate. 

We think that with two or three exceptions there is nothing very pow- 
erful or original in the ideas of any of these pictures— nothing which 
stamps them as works of genius, and sets them apart to be classed with 
the illustrious productions of the sixteenth century. At the same time, 
the conceptions of many of them are highly pleasing and interesting. 
It is in other qualities that we must look for their chief and dis- 
tinguishing merit. It is the close study of Nature they indicate, their 
great power in the expression of character and feeling — it is the man- 
ner in which the first conception, the picture in the mind of the artist 
has in almost every case been realized in form and color — the just and 
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full and clear manner in which the canvas has heen made to receive 
and transmit the original thought— these are the qualities which make 
these works so agreeable and instructive. We see in nearly all of them 
a comprehensive and accurate perception of natural truths, as well as 
a knowledge of most of that technical machinery by which these truths 
may be distinctly and pleasingly represented in painting. Indeed, in 
some of them an observation of Nature is displayed so minute, that one 
may almost botanize and geologize upon the canvas. In others much 
archseological research is exhibited. In most of them there is a strength 
and correctness of Form and treatment of Light and Shadow which in- 
dicate most careful training in these departments. Generally, also, the 
Composition is effective. On the other hand, the Color is not always 
pleasing, although in this latter respect the injudicious covering of glass 
placed over many paintings may prevent its excellence from being seen. 
It should be said, in this connection, that in some of these pictures there 
is a sort of snuff-box finish, an obtrusion of the vehicle, of the paint 
and the varnish, which considerably diminishes their merit. It must 
be added, also, that to us, who are accustomed to a sketchy, careless 
style, in which the general effect is what is principally cared for, the 
great knowledge of the artists seems to be put forward with a little too 
much pretension in several of these works — there seems to be too much 
attention to details — an overworked look which detracts from their 
breadth and gives to some of them a certain hardness and want of unity. 
Undoubtedly this fault exists, and our eyes do not deceive us. The 
display of the machinery of the Art is too conspicuous, and takes a little 
from the grandeur and dignity of these compositions, particularly in those 
of the highest aim. There is a want of largeness — of noble freedom in 
their treatment, which injures the impression they make upon a first 
view. They must be carefully studied before one can shake off from 
them this idea of littleness of manner. In the " Othello? for instance, 
the finish of the satin, the careful imitation of jewelry and precious 
stones — the labor upon the accessories, is not so favorable to a lofty 
and impressive rendering of this subject as a more general treatment 
would have been. But our artists err so constantly and so widely in the 
other direction — leave so much but imperfectly made out — shun so fre- 
quently the difficulties and fatigue of the management of details, that 
we are not inclined at present to dwell upon this defect of the Dussel- 
dorf men. 

In fixing, therefore, the rank of this collection, as a whole, we may 
say it shows great knowledge and skill in many of the technical ele- 
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ments of Art, and much observation of Nature, rather than Genius or 
creative power, and more that is remarkable in the manner in which 
the original conceptions of the various works have been rendered than 
in the conceptions themselves, however ingenious and interesting these 
may be. This is not the highest praise, but it is far higher than ordi- 
nary collections deserve. It is more than would be said of these works 
by critics living in the great centres of artistic effort, who would per- 
haps see in some of them mannerisms or plagiarisms or evidences of re- 
trogression, which are not apparent to our uninstructed eyes. It is less 
than is said of them by enthusiastic admirers here, to whom this has 
been the first revelation, on any considerable scale, of the power which 
lies in the language of Art. 

Two or three of these works have charmed us so much, that we are 
tempted to omit all qualification in our praise of them. " The Reapers,'! 
by Becker, is one of these. Who can look too often on that joyous pro- 
cession of girls and matrons — old men and children returning home 
through the warm sunshine covered with the dust of toil, but full of 
peace and content 1 Who has not lost his heart to the maiden who walks 
so gently and decorously beside her lover, her hand restraining the mo- 
tions of his, and her downcast eyes beaming with innocent happiness. 
How pure and healthy is the tone of this picture ! It touches the heart 
like a song of Burns. He who produced it must be a true man, with a 
soul opened wide to all kind and noble feelings. So, also, the " Fairies," 
by Steinbkuck, is a highly imaginative conception, and elaborately fin- 
ished. It is the most poetical and graceful of all these works, and par- 
ticularly charming in the movement of the figures through the clear 
green water beneath the shadows of the overhanging leaves— that tri- 
umphant progress in which the little peasant girl, in a state of happy 
bewilderment, is borne along by frolicksome elves, having a large shell 
for her state barge, while some blow conchs, and others offer gifts of 
pearls and coral. The " Adoration of the Magi" is the most ambitious 
in its aim of any of these pieces, and is considered by many artists and 
others to be the best among them. It is indeed a superb production, but 
its merits, of course, do not rest upon its originality of conception. They 
are to be found in its expression of character and feeling, the strength 
and dignity of its general Form, and the power of its chiaro-oscuro. 
Very much less stiff and hard than other Scriptural scenes, in which the 
modern Germans have imitated Cimabue and Perugino, it yet shows a 
little of that parallelism of composition— that disregard of specific Form 
—that rigid monochromatic manner of representing flesh, which, it is 
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thought, in those older masters favored solemnity and repose. There is 
also all that minute and elaborate handling which, perhaps, from the 
sort of veneration it seemed to manifest for the subjects represented, has 
been continued by the modern imitators of the predecessors of Raphael. 
The distribution of light and shadow is managed with all the skill of 
the later schools. The countenances are admirable, particularly of the 
angels, which are truly heavenly in their sweetness; and the whole 
story is told in the most striking and impressive manner. 

One of the cleverest works here is " Tlie Examination of the Student." 
the second of a series by Hasenclever, as full of polished satire and 
acute observation of character as a Comedy by Moliere. We are in 
doubt whether or not to prefer it to the " Falstaff" of Schrodter, which 
although abounding in comic humor, and as a study of light and shadow 
and composition extremely beautiful, is yet perhaps a little exaggerated. 

Hubner's paintings, " The Poachers," and " The Wood- Stealers," are 
highly interesting, particularly to those who believe that Art should be 
an exponent of the ideas and feelings of the age — the bright flower of 
a plant rooted deeply in the national character, which changes its hue 
and shape with the influences that surround it. Few more powerful 
expressions than these paintings have reached us as yet from Europe, of 
the sentiment of hatred to oppression that is arousing there. Indeed, 
we. have heard that " The Poachers" had a decided effect in promoting 
the repeal of the Game Laws in certain districts. The motives under 
which it was conceived do somewhat to atone for its melodramatic air, 
and that violation of the laws of the Beautiful which so terrible a repre- 
sentation produces. 

Camphausen has two vigorous and effective pieces, " The Battle of 
Ascalon," and "A Castle invaded by Puritans in the time of Charles I." 
These subjects are treated with much skill, particularly in respect to 
Form ; but are they not both wanting in what may be called a central- 
ization of interest ? Perhaps this deficiency is inseparable from the 
subjects themselves. 

We have already spoken of the " Othello." This is the largest pic- 
ture in the gallery, and to our eyes one of the least interesting. Pro- 
bably association has made the Ethiopian type of physiognomy more 
disagreeable to our people than to the Germans ; otherwise, we cannot 
understand why so decided a specimen of it should have been chosen 
by Hildebrandt, in delineating Shakspeare's hero. This lady, sitting 
in state in grand toilette, is not the Desdemona of the play who was 
drawn so frequently from the scene of the dialogue by " house affairs." 
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Altogether, this is far inferior to what we expected to see from the hands 
which painted " The Death of the Princes in the Tower"— and notwith- 
standing the knowledge of Form it presents, it certainly conveys to us a 
less forcible illustration of the drama, and is less suggestive and inte- 
resting than Baker's picture of the same subject in the Art-Union Gal- 
lery. 

Of the landscapes we will only speak of one, "Norwegian Scenery with 
Bears," by Gude. This has been greatly admired, and very justly. It 
seems to us to possess that breadth of which Ruskin, the " Oxford gra- 
duate" speaks as uniting "the truths of nature with her harmonies." 
Here are all those thousand intricate details — those numberless combi- 
nations of forms and colors and lights and shadows which are presented 
to us in a scene like the one of which this is a picture, combined with all 
that repose and unity and completeness with which nature, at the same 
time, always delights us — the richest and most infinite variety of parts 
beneath the broadest and simplest general effect. 

Of the marine views, that which is called a "Lake in the Netherlands" 
by A. Achenbach, is most pleasing, although the " Storm off the Coast 
of Sicily" by the same artist, is the boldest attempt of the two, and a 
successful attack of very formidable difficulties. In this last there is 
nothing but sky and rocks and water — a yesty billowy sea with rocks in 
the foreground, in the shadows of which may be seen the American en- 
sign, torn from its mast, and a token of the power of the tempest. The 
waves are rolling furiously, but the wind blows in a contrary direction and 
" caps " the waves, cutting off the spray from their tops, and driving it in 
jets through the air. In the sky this scene of agitation is repeated, height- 
ened by a lurid sun, which is partly hidden by drifting clouds. Observe 
the treatment here of the sky in this immediate neighborhood, which 
has been positively darkened by the artist, where others would have 
made it bright, in order to express, perhaps, the momentary blinding 
effect and loss of vision which the sudden sight of the sun occasions. 

In portraiture, the companion representations of the Artists of Dussel- 
dorf, one of which was already well known to us through the lithograph, 
pleased us greatly. We cannot say so much for the " Portrait of a Lady," 
notwithstanding the great name attached to it. It is a clever delinea- 
tion of stuffs and but little more. 

The original design of this article prevents us from devoting any fur- 
ther space to particular pictures, although the admirable study of cha- 
racter and expression called " The Wine Testers? the still-life pieces, and 
several other clever works, deserve an especial notice at our hands. 
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In considering the influence which this exhibition should have upon 
our own artists, it may be remarked, in the first place, that it is as valu- 
able to them as if it embraced a higher class of works— larger and more 
famous productions wherein the creative power, the grandeur of the 
original thought, is the distinguishing merit. We can hardly imagine a 
greater enjoyment of its kind than would be afforded by the display 
amongst us of the frescoes of Cornelius, or of Hess, provided they could 
be detached from their positions and transported hither, or of such easel 
paintings as "The Trial of Huss" and " The Death of Frederick II," by 
Lessing, "The Jews in Exile," by Bendemann, "The Battle of the Huns," 
and the " Jerusalem," by Kaulbach, that transcendant genius, whose 
power seems to compass the whole diapason of pictorial art from the 
broad humor of Hogarth to the " terribile via " of Buonarotti. But even 
these would perhaps be of less practical value to our artists than Mr. 
Boker's'pictures. Genius is not communicable by study. It is not to be 
learned like perspective. We may wonder at and admire the works 
which show it, but the most careful examination will not enable us to 
wrest from them the secret of their power. On the other hand, the 
tricks of handling, the power of colors, the graces of composition, the 
subtilties of light and shadow, the strength of forms may all be learned 
from pictures which are distinguished in these respects, although they 
may not be of the highest rank in point of original conception. 

Besides, our painters are called upon every day to execute pieces like 
those in the collection before us, and they can make a direct comparison 
between them and their own works, without being able to charge the in- 
feriority of the latter (if they should admit the existence of any,) upon a 
difference in subjects. 

It will be seen, by the drift of the preceding remarks, that the great 
lesson which, in our opinion, is to be learned by American artists from 
the Dusseldorf Gallery, is the indispensable necessity of long and laborious 
preparatory study, before they can hope to fulfil, with complete success, 
the duties of their profession. That peculiarity of our people— the de- 
sire of immediate realization, is the besetting sin of this, as it is of other 
occupations. Beginners here despise a long drill of the eyes and the x 
fingers, which elsewhere is thought to be absolutely essential; and when 
they should be learning the rudiments, they are painting " Last Judg- 
ments" and scenes from Shakspeare. If they go abroad to foreign 
schools, how much is their vanity mortified— how much are they 
oppressed and cast down by the fastidiousness of their masters arid the 
severity of their discipline. We have seen letters from young Americans, 
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full almost of despair at the tasks demanded of them ; and yet it is by 
this training only, that Kaulbach, and such as he, have been able to soar 
so high in the realm of Art. It is Knowledge alone which can sustain 
the continuous flight of Genius. 

Truly this is a subject of great extent and importance, and we have 
not space to illustrate it so fully as it deserves. 

In the department of Form, alone, how much might be said of the 
great, the very great inattention of our painters, and how conspicuous is 
the knowledge of it in the collection before us ! Everywhere abroad is 
this element recognized as the corner-stone of artistic education — in 
England, theoretically at least; on the Continent, in the teachings of 
the schools and the practice of the students. Nor does their discipline 
in this branch terminate with their pupilage. The great masters are 
continually exercising themselves in studies from the model. We have 
been told by a friend, an eleve of Delaroche, that this distinguished 
artist has acquired so much power by this practice, that he used fre- 
quently to correct the drawings of the young men with his left hand. 
Holding an eye-glass in his right, he made, with the porte crayon in the 
other, the most beautifully accurate designs ; his free, strong, sweeping 
chalk-marks never requiring erasure or alteration ! 

In this connection it may be well to mention two faults which the 
Committee of the Art-Union have had frequent occasion to observe in 
works- submitted to them for purchase, and from which these Dilsseldorf 
pictures are generally free. One of them is the hasty and imperfect 
manner with which subjects appear to have been thought out before they 
are committed to canvas. In many cases, all the labor has been bestowed 
upon the execution, and none whatever upon the original conception. 
The crudest, the most incoherent, the most insipid ideas — subjects which 
are in no degree whatever suited to the pencil, are elaborated with a 
zeal and patience worthy of a better cause. Or else, as was to have been 
expected, artists have become dissatisfied with their first designs, and 
therefore changed them in the progress of the piece — thus cobbling to- 
gether the new thoughts with the old, filling the picture with pentimenti, 
and producing, after all, a most inharmonious and unattractive result. 
The bare statement of this fault seems sufficient to show its magnitude, 
without dwelling upon it. Unfortunately, however, it sometimes springs 
from a defect of character, which hinders, in such cases, the perception 
of its existence. A young man who believes himself to be a genius, regards 
the first ideal picture which any subject suggests to him, almost as an 
inspiration, and immediately sets about fixing it in actual colors. Not 
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thus proceeded the great Masters of the Art. With much labor and 
study did they work out their first designs, before taking a brush into 
their hands. We saw an exhibition of original drawings by Michael 
Angelo, in London, several years since, which illustrated the practice of 
this wonderful genius in this respect, and his fastidious, self-exacting 
spirit. Among them were sets of many sketches, each set for some one 
picture, showing distinctly with how much care he elaborated his con- 
ceptions before undertaking to paint them. We need hardly say that 
nothing but this careful preparation will give that fusion — that unity 
which is so desirable, and which is apparent in many of the Dusseldorf 
works. Observe, in the little picture of the "Wood-stealers," for instance, 
how the thought seems to have been daguerreotyped, as it were, by one 
impression upon the canvas — how it seems to be retained there, like a 
reflection in a mirror, and never to have been created by laborious stip- 
plings and glazings ! 

Another of these faults to which we desire to call attention, is the 
sketchy, incomplete manner with which paintings in this country are 
often executed. If the treatment by the Dusseldorf artists be too minute, 
by ours it is too general. Very frequently forms are only suggested, not 
represented. All that is aimed at, is an agreeable general effect. Details 
are everywhere avoided. But, as the " Oxford graduate" says, " generali- 
zation is unity, not destruction of parts, and composition is not annihila- 
tion, but arrangement of materials." People frequently speak in admi- 
ration of boldness of handling; but let them take care to discriminate 
between that freedom which springs from knowledge, and that slap-dash 
temerity which never stops at details, because it has no skill to portray 
them. An eye that has once seen the full and complete representation 
of a subject, in which every difficulty has been boldly met, every form 
carefully drawn, every play of light and shadow studiously adjusted, 
will never tolerate, in what purports to be a finished picture, a 
more sketchy style, however charming be its color and general effect. 
It would be like reading the meagre abstract of some interesting story, 
instead of enjoying the narrative itself, crowded with all that fullness of 
incident and glowing with all that life and warmth which may have been 
created by the imagination of a Scott. 

We trust that the preceding remarks will not be misunderstood by our 
readers.- We have written them, knowing well that there are excep- 
tions, bright and glorious exceptions, among American artists, to whom 
these censures cannot be applied. But it is no less true that there are 
many who deserve them, and to whom it is proper to speak with candor 
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and distinctness. We have written them, also, in the full understanding 
and appreciation of several excellences which our painters possess in an 
unusual degree, considering the circumstances of their situation, and 
which they promise to carry still higher in future. In purity and splendor 
of color, for instance, they have certainly made very great advancement. 
There are, without doubt, many works produced by them, and now on 
exhibition, which, in this respect, are decidedly superior to any in the 
Diisseldorf Gallery. We need only mention Mr. Grays " Apple of 
Discord" beside which these German pictures would look quite pale and 
ashy. So, also, there is a freshness — a novelty of idea in many of the 
paintings of our countrymen, which is truly delightful. They work, of 
course, more immediately from nature, and less through other pictures. 
Their canvas smacks of fresh air, rather than of dingy galleries. They 
show more of their own minds and less of other men's, which gives a va- 
riety — an originality — a wider range of representation to their attempts. 
Most sincerely do we admire these qualities, and our gratification has 
sometimes been expressed in language which seemed extravagant to our 
cotemporaries. It is on account of these very excellences and this happy 
promise for the future that we are so desirous of witnessing the union of 
other qualities which are even more important. 

We are well aware, also, of the great difficulties which attend the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts in this country — the want of proper in- 
struction—of good models— of those thousand means and appliances 
which are commanded by European students— the want, more than all, 
of that atmosphere of sympathy and intelligent appreciation which is 
like vital air to struggling merit. We know all this ; and when a truly 
great work is produced in spite of these difficulties, we feel that it de- 
serves far higher praise than if it had been executed under more 
favorable circumstances. But all these disadvantages, while they pre- 
sent reasons, perhaps, against the adoption of this profession, furnish no 
sufficient excuse for indolence in the prosecution of it. It must be re- 
membered, besides, that in no country, and at no time, even where the 
greatest liberality and sympathy and knowledge have existed, has the 
profession of an artist been a mere holiday task. Everywhere has labor 
alone furnished the key to power. Hard work has accomplished far more 
than academies or patrons. The Caracci did not allow their meals to 
interrupt their studies. Wilkie, after he had gained time and money, 
worked in the Academy, says Cunningham, "with the diligence of an 
unpractised student." The want of these advantages in America, there- 
fore, will not excuse bad and unimproving painters. If any one cannot 
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succeed without them, he should choose some other employment. We 
cannot afford to support here, ignorant, stationary and narrow-minded 
artists. We must have good ones, or none at all. 

We have not refrained from giving to the Diisseldorf pictures all the 
praise they deserve, from the fear that we may be called mere followers 
of the fashion, and caught by the novelty of the hour. In our opinion, 
they have substantial merits which commend them to the study of our 
artists, and merits in those departments where we are most at fault. 
There is no affectation more contemptible than that which extols foreign 
productions above home-made, simply because they are foreign. On the 
other hand, it is equally contemptible to shut our eyes upon the excel- 
lence of any importation from abroad, for the same reason. The wise 
and manly course in such a case is to acknowledge its superiority, and 
then set at work immediately to equal or excel it ourselves. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON ART. 

ADDRESSED TO THE UNINITIATED. — BY MRS. JAMESON. 

[We commence, with the present number, the re-publication of a 
series of papers under the above title, by the distinguished authoress, 
Mrs. Jameson, which are appearing in the London-" Art-Journal." We 
take the present opportunity of recommending this excellent periodical 
to all our readers. It is issued monthly, and each number contains 
well-executed steel and wood engravings, and many original articles of 
great value, besides interesting information respecting the condition and 
progress of the Fine Arts in Europe. Subscriptions are received by 
John P. Ridner, 497 Broadway, and George Virtue, 26 John-street.] 

A series of very beautiful engravings from the finest works of modern, 
and particularly of English sculptors, is to appear successively in this 
Journal, and I have been requested to say something "germane to the 
matter" — something of the present state of sculpture with reference to 
Art generally. 

I wish I could do this worthily ; I wish I could venture to place my- 
self between the public and the artist as a sort of interpreter in an 
humble way, not to discuss critically the beauties of the art or the 
merits of the artist — easy work comparatively — but rather to point out 
and explain some of those common-place difficulties and popular mis- 
takes which seem likely to arise in the present state of things. For the 
patrons of Art are not now, like the Dilettanti and Cognoscenti of the 
last century, to be counted as the select few; they are the many — the 
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